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PANAMA CANAL CONDITIONS. 


FROM “AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST”’—BY GERTRUDE BEEKS. 


The following extracts are made from the recent 
report on Panama Canal conditions by Miss Ger- 
trude Beeks, Secretary of the Welfare Department 
of the National Civic Federation. She was author- 
ized by Secretary Taft to undertake this work. Her 
investigation covered a period of five weeks from 
the time of leaving New York until her return, and 
23 days were spent on the Isthmus. The investiga- 
tion into the surroundings of the employes of the 
United States goverament on the Isthmus of Panama 
included arrangements for housing, feeding, amuse- 
ment, social life, and other matters attending em- 
ployment. 

The principal topics touched upon in the report 
are: 

Climate; housing; drying rooms; walks and roads; 
street paving, sewerage and water systems; electric 
light; food; farming; commissaries; laundries; ice 
plan; bakery; hospitals; rain sheds; recreation; 
schools; churches; regulation of liquor traffic; jails; 
passes on the Panama railroad; transportation ser- 
vice; some of the labor conditions; the “Canal Zone 
News;” a suggestive system; boat service. 

The whole report is very interesting and informing. 
The style is mostly descriptive with perhaps fewer 
statistics than are needed to give a clear compre- 
hension of actual conditions—at least, in the few 
cases where figures are given, they add greatly to 
the understanding of the subject discussed—but the 
report has:a charm seldom found in documents of 
this character. Miss Beeks has managed to give 
“atmosphere” to her description. One clearly visions 
the places of which she speaks. This is a most 
difficult thing to do, and by its accomplishment Miss 
Beeks makes her report as pleasant reading as though 
it were designed merely to interest and amuse. The 
serious purpose is there, however, and the writer 
does not hesitate to point out bad conditions in the 
plainest and most graphic language. Her natural 
optimism and cheeriness are such, however, that the 
commentator has ventured to italicize some of the 
unsatisfactory conditions in order that they may 
stand out more plainly from the text. 

Within the limits of space here permitted are 
presented those portions of the report which appeal 
most to wage-workers. It is not possible in every 
case to quote all that is said, but the effort has been 
made to omit nothing which has any serious bearing 
on the topic discussed. 

The report gives evidence of most careful, thor- 
ough, and intelligent work. It is well worth read- 
ing in its entirety. It is written in a most impartial 
and dispassionate spirit.’ There are many attractive 
Pictures presented, yet when one computes to what 
a small number of employes these apply, it is clear 
that there is still much to be done in order to make 
the Isthmus a desirable place of employment. 

Even without statistics at hand it strikes one as 
Strange after reading this report that such immense 
sums of money should have been spent by the gov- 
ernment and that there should be so little to show 
for it in the way employes are housed and fed and 
conditions under which they work and live. 

It appears that while the Isthmus may be lacking 
amusements and many of the comforts of life for 
its employes the standard of health is much higher 
than had been supposed. The figures given in this 
connection are very instructive and the comparatively 


small amount of sickness is the more remarkable 
when one reads that the water supply is not yet 
entirely satisfactory and that adequate precautions 
are not taken against malaria, The climate is said 
to be quite as agreeable as in some portions of the 
United States. The writer strikes the key note of 
the report in the following paragraph and then goes 
on to discuss the various subjects which presented 
themselves for consideration: 

“Things are improving right along!’ This sen- 
tence was heard constantly, as well as, ‘There will 
be no kick coming as long as it can be seen that 
needed changes are being made.’ It is recognized 
that ‘everything can not be accomplished in a 
minute.’ 


Many of the complaints with reference to housing, 
food and conditions of employment, in addition to 
those about bad boat service, have undoubtedly been 
warranted. 


In view of the changes transpiring at the present 
time it seems unfair to offer criticisms, but an effort 
will be made to present conditions as they are today, 
giving credit for contemplated changes and offering 
some suggestions for further improvements. 

The quarters of the employes are of several types. 
There are houses for married employes, American 
whites, Europeans and West Indian negroes; bar- 
racks (for bachelors who are clerks or American 
mechanics) which contain several rooms, each hold- 
ing from two to four men; dormitory barracks for 
Europeans, in which there are cot bunks—60, 72 or 
84 in each house—and similar separate dormitory 
barracks for West Indians. Adjacent to the mess 
halls or “hotels,” as they are called, there are sep- 
arate barracks in each camp for the hotel help. 
At the hospitals, located at Ancon and Colon, there 
are separate dormitories for bachelors—doctors and 
clerks—for women nurses, for men attendants, or- 
derlies, maids and other employes. 

The newly constructed buildings are exceedingly 
attractive. There are not many manufacturing vil- 
lages presenting an appearance so beautiful, and it is 
certainly an innovation in construction work. Many 
of the old French houses have been remodeled and 
painted the standard color used on the Zone—gray 
with white trimmings, and red roofs. The houses 
are built on posts. The government supplies gar- 
bage cans, not only for its employes at all the camps, 
but also throughout the cities of Panama and Colon. 
Streets and grounds, even under quarters, are kept 
perfectly. free from rubbish of any description. 
Would that our streets and back yards in the United 
States were as clean! The settlements are so attrac- 
tive that one making a short stay upon the Zone, and 
thus getting a superficial view, would most likely 
exclaim: “These men are getting all that there is 
coming to them,” which expression was made re- 
cently by such a casual observer. 

All quarters, both “married” and bachelor, for 
Americans, have wide verandas. One type of mar- 
ried quarters contains two rooms across the front— 
one a living room and the other a sleeping room. 
In the left-hand corner of the rear there is a bath; 
in the right-hand corner a small kitchen, and be- 
tween them there is a large open dining-room, the 
end often affording a beautiful view and being cov- 


ered with wire screen. 
are screened. 

The bachelors’ quarters, as well as the “married” 
quarters, for Americans, contain shower baths, al- 
though with cold water only, and toilet arrangements 
with modern plumbing. Cold shower baths are not 
avisable for family use. Tub baths should be in- 
stalled in all married quarters constructed in fu- 
ture, and it would be well to have for sale at the 
commissaries’ movable bathtubs for those who al- 
ready have shower baths installed. Families may 
have water heated on their cook stoves. All men 
can not use a cold shower bath, for it chills them, 
especially if overheated at the close of the day’s 
work, and that is the time when the bath is most 
needed, because shop men, engineers, and others find 
it difficult to remove grease with cold water, and 
bachelors have no way of obtaining it hot. Even 
in the morning many men can not endure the cold 
water showers. 


The windows and verandas 


The government furnishes quarters, furniture, and 
light free to all. The married employes also re- 
ceive free fuel, and distilled drinking water is de- 
livered to their homes in some of the camps. It 
should be provided in all. Ice is carried to each 
camp from the Colon commissary every morning. It 
is sold to the employes. There is a great deal of 
complaint about short weight. 

The allotment of furniture for homes and 
bachelors’ quarters is: 


FAMILY QUARTERS. 


One range, one refrigerator, one double bed, two 
pillows, one kitchen table, two kitchen chairs, one 
dining table, one side-board, one chiffonier, one 
dresser, one bed-room table, one towel rack, one 
bedroom mat, one bedroom mirror, one mosquito 
bar, three parlor wicker rockers, one parlor center 
table, two porch chairs. 


BACHELOR QUARTERS. 

One single bed, one dresser, one chiffonier (for 
room two bachelors), one 20 by 30 table, one rocker 
(for room two bachelors), one towel rack, one mos- 
quito bar, one student lamp (if no electric light), 
one mattress, three chairs. 

Mission and wicker furniture are used to a great 
extent in both married and bachelor quarters for 
Americans. It is agreeably surprising to find the 
artistic and beautiful thus given consideration. All 
are required to buy blankets, sheets, and pillow- 
cases and pay cost of laundering them. Married 
employes furnish their own kitchen utensils and 
china. 

The appreciation of the recently arrived house- 
wife upon finding pleasing quarters may be illus- 
trated by the experience of a bride of two months, 
the wife of a locomotive engineer. This sweet, cul- 
tivated woman, previously a school teacher in the 
State of Ohio, arrived upon the Isthmus the 13th 
of June, expecting to endure rough camp life. When 
she entered her pretty cottage, she simply sat and 
looked at it, “because it was so beautiful;” and yet 
it was not as attractive as some, for she had golden 
oak instead of mission furniture. 

To give the impression that all are so agreeably 
surprised would be incorrect. For instance, a steam 
shovel man, after the endurance of early hardships 


and two years of service, took down his family in 
June. They transported many of their household 
effects from the states, looking forward to a long 
residence on the Isthmus, so well satisfied was this 
man. The wife—a gentle, refined woman—met cruel 
disappointment, for, in this case, the assignment of 
married quarters was a box car! 

Still, phenomenal changes, during the past two 
years, have been made, and it is granted by all that 
even during the last six months there has been great 
improvement in conditions. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF PIONEERS. 


The experience of some of the “pioneers,” those 
who have been there two years, may afford an idea 
of the transformation which has taken place in that 
period. To be assigned an old French house, with- 
out mosquito netting, without plumbing, and with an 
attic containing bats and rats and all sorts of ob- 
jectionable creatures which “had a merry-go-round 
every night,” was common, and it was necessary to 
walk through the jungle, coming in contact with its 
dangerous fungi and bugs, to reach the house. 

The sixth American woman to take her residence 
upon the zone stated with reference to conditions 
two years ago: “In going from Colon to Culebra the 
train brushed the jungle and the odor from the 
rank vegetation was sickening. I was away for a 
time and when I came back and saw the new houses, 
the sanitary arrangements, the double railroad track, 
and the jungle cleared away, it seemed miraculous. 
When I was here the first time I could not even buy 
such a thing as a washtub, and one of the carpen- 
ters took a crude oil barrel, cut it in two and burned 
it out for my use. I had the first cook stove, but 
when it was set up I could not get a stovepipe and 
so the men made one of solid copper from portions 
of machinery which had been left by the French. 
I was fortunate enough to bring with me a meat 
chopper and it went around the entire Isthmus as a 
loan. When I went away I sold my effects and every 
one was so anxious to get the meat chopper that it 
was run up to $5 before I knew what was happen- 
ing, although I had only paid 89 cents for it, and the 
rest of the women were all so angry at each other 
and the lucky purchaser that they would not speak.” 

One woman took down a mirror and found that 
her neighbor, who borrowed it, had not seen her 
likeness during her residence of three months! Such 
incidents, both serious and amusing, are related of 
early conditions. Ice was unheard of, and yet we 
took down one hundred sets of wire snow brushes 
for use on the railroad, but, unlike the French, who, 
it was authoritatively stated, provided snow plows, 
we were able to put the erroneously ordered utensils 
to good use in the foundries. 

Bachelors, three, and even two years ago, were 
glad to get quarters at very high prices in the city 
of Panama or Colon, which would seem to the av- 
erage individual to be quite uninhabitable. One said: 
“When I came here, two years ago, I slept on the 
floor for three nights. Sometimes the men would 
have to wait fifteen days for mosquito netting. There 
have been vast improvements.” Water was so 
scarce that it was necessary to pay from 40 to 60 
cents a can, even for bathing purposes, and to ar- 
range the night before for the morning’s bath. The 
price of board was excessive, and yet one nearly 
starved. Employes stated that food contained mag- 
gots, and eggs had to be fried or scrambled because 
it was not “safe to boil them.” As one superinten- 
dent said: “A man was lucky to have a tent in which 
to sleep. A common remark was, ‘We’ll never have 
any homes!’ It is a different world now. The only 
music we heard was, ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ I took 
care of a man three days without knowing that he 
had yellow fever, and was pallbearer six times in 
three weeks.” As another put it! “To ask for a 
man and learn he had died from yellow fever the 
day before was a constantly unnerving experience. 
The depressing effect of frequent funeral proces- 
sions caused one to stand on the wharf and think, 
‘Shall I go or shall I stay?’” 

Conditions are, indeed, miraculously changed, but 
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there are improvements yet to be made for health 
and comfort. 


QUARTERS INADEQUATE. 


Although the quarters are inadequate, and will be, 
it is estimated, for a year to come, it is now possible 
to shelter all Isthmian Canal employes without the 
use of tents, except in a few instances, and especially 
when opening up a new piece of work. But it is un- 
fortunate that 1,000 men in the construction gangs of 
the railroad are quartered in box cars, 16 being the 
number allotted to each, although it is admitted that 
more sometimes “crowd in them.” It would be 
expected that small numbers required in mainten- 
ance-of-way crews could be quartered in no other 
way. A few men live in house boats on the old 
French canal, where there is dredging to be done. 

There is a great need of additional family houses. 
Married men are not contented to remain upon the 
Zone, as a rule, without their families, and through 
inability to get married quarters there have been 
lost many competent men. Applications for married 
quarters still unfilled have been on file for more than 
a year. Attention was directed by competent in- 
vestigators to the special need of married quarters 
two years ago and they should have been con- 
structed in larger numbers more rapidly. It has 
been proven that the Isthmus is not altogether an 
undesirable place to live, and many men are anxious 
to take down their families. There was a rule re- 
quiring each employe to have an application on file 
for six months before being awarded married quar- 
ters, assignments to be made in chronological order 
as filed. A new rule has just been adopted permit- 
ting the men to make application for married quar- 
ters upon taking employment, but its effect can not 
be felt for sometime unless a supreme effort is made 
to provide additional quarters, and the notice just 
posted is not cheering, for it states: “Experience 
shows that about ten months elapse between applica- 
tions for and assignment of married quarters.” 

The outlook is very discouraging, owing to the 
shortage of lumbe1. One boatload of 1,300,000 feet 
has just been lost en route from New York. It is 
estimated that it will take six months to duplicate 
that shipload, because lumber is in such great de- 
mand in the States. The law requires the adver- 
tising of proposed purchases and securing of bids. 
It is necessary to plan six months ahead on ma- 
terials, for so far it has taken th.t long to complete 
transactions and secure delivery. Shortage of ma- 
terials seems to be due partly to slow methods of 
purchasing and lack of foresight in ordering; and, 
according to sentiment at Panama, the purchasing 
department in Washington, too remote to be able 
to judge of Isthmian needs, has interfered by cutting 
requisitions. Until we can catch up a little, it would 
be well if a way could be found to pay the premium 
which will secure early delivery. As it is, the pur- 
chaser in the States gets the preference in deliveries 
because he is “on the spot,” and the seller finds it 
less disagreeable to be upbraided for failure to de- 
liver on contract time by the canal authorities 2,000 
miles away! It is very difficult for the onlooker 
to have patience with the long delays which are being 
endured in this and other connections, and how much 
worse is it for those who are participating in the 
discomforts attendant! 

In view of the fact that it must be admitted that 
the canal zone has become a community and no 
longer simply affords construction camp life, it is 
urgent to provide adequate quarters for American 
families and bachelors at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It seems as though some extreme measures 
should be taken to meet this need, and that the 
United States should not be obliged to wait for a 
year to provide living accommodations. It costs the 
government large sums to take new men constantly 
to the Isthmus, transportation, fare, and wages from 
time of embarkation being met by it. 


. 


The first bachelors’ quarters to be constructed 
have permitted four beds in a room of good size. 
The recently adopted standard type allows but two 
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in a room, which is a great improvement, each build- 
ing containing 24 rooms and accommodating alto- 
gether 48 men, But many are sleeping four in a 
room. While it must be expected that some hard- 
ships are to be endured in connection with such an 
undertaking, at the earliest possible moment it should 
be arranged that not more than two men shall 
occupy a room in any. building. It is difficult to 
place congenial ones together elsewhere, for there 
are many types of men. One becomes nervous in 
that climate, and men coming in late at night dis- 
turb the sleeper. Then again, if one be studious 
it is trying to be interrupted by companions. It is 
not agreeable for one who does not drink to be 
placed with those who have more liberal views upon 
that subject. If a man be ill in the night he will 
disturb the others. All this reacts upon the work, 
for the men can not be in a cheerful frame of mind 
or in the best condition to labor when so irritated 
and suffering from lack of sleep, and it seems to be 
more necessary to have plenty of sleep in that 
climate than elsewhere. It helps to prevent ner- 
vousness and ill temper. A few have no objection 
to sleeping four in a room, but, for the most part, 
it is obnoxious. Occasionally a man will have a 
room alone, but very few are so favored. The in- 
clination to be alone is well illustrated by the case 
of one man sleeping in a room containing fleas and 
hedbugs. Offered quarters with four in room else- 
where, he chose between the two evils to room with 
the vermin. 


The housewife finds her greatest difficulty in com- 
batting dampness. The airing of garments and bed- 
clothing, which soon become moldy and musty, is 
constantly necessary in the wet season. It is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, if not unhealthful, to lie 
upon a musty pillow, for instance; it requires per- 
petual effort to care for woolen clothing, shoes, and 
other apparel. 

It is even a greater hardship for the bachelor, 
who has no way of drying his wet garments after 
being at work in the rain daily cight months in the 
year. The housewife may dry the garments.of the 
husband at the kitchen stove, but the bachelor has 
no way of caring for his. At the homes of the 
officials there are drying rooms over kitchens, re- 
ceiving the heat therefrom. It is vital to health that 
there should be arranged some system for drying 
bachelors’ clothes. For the American bachelors 
there might be a shanty constructed, centrally 
located, and heated periodically for this purpose. 
It would be better to have in each building where 
American bachelors reside a room set aside for that 
purpose. A good arrangement would be ventilated 
metal lockers with heating apparatus underneath. 
In this way the garments could be kept locked in 
individual compartments to prevent stealing. The 
quarters would have better appearance than now, for, 
as it is, the clothes must be kept, if hung at all, 
on the walls in the sleeping rooms or on lines above 
the beds. Otherwise they are in trunks. A rule 
provides that there shall be no clothes’ lines on the 
verandas. A man can not hang his clothes out of 
doors and leave them there while at work, because 
rain is almost sure to fall during the day. If left 
in quarters damp they soon accumulate mold. The 
lockers would have to be of material so treated as 
to endure moisture in the atmosphere. The recom- 
mendation relative to drying rooms was presented, 
with others, to Colonel Goethals and is receiving 
consideration. 


Another serious difficulty is the existence of bed- 
bugs to such a degree as to cause serious discom- 
fort. A man can not endure such discomfort at 
night and be in a contented frame of mind during 
the day while at work. Cockroaches and fleas are 
also very numerous in the quarters, and flies are 
exceedingly troublesome in the mess halls. One 
wonders if the subject of eradicating vermin in the 
tropics might not receive such scientific considera- 
tion as has been directed to pests which have an- 
noyed farmers. The ordinary methods of fumiga- 
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tion are pursued. The men claim that much of the 
trouble is due to poor janitor service; that if in- 
dividuals clean their own rooms bugs go from 
other quarters in the same building, and that it is 
only by paying the janitors extra that they secure 
good service. 


During the rainy season mud is accumulated upon 
the boots to such a great extent as to make house- 
keeping exceedingly difficult. This necessitates much 
scrubbing. The difficulty of securing servants among 
Jamaicans willing to undertake general housework 
necessitates very hard work on the part of the house- 
wife. If one will wash she will not iron. One who 
will iron will not cook, etc. By keeping two ser- 
vants, the housework will be lightened, but, as al- 
most all have gone there to save money, or, as they 
put it, “to make their stake” and “be able to take it a 
little easier when they return to the States,” few 
care to meet the expense of two servants. 

It is complained that janitor service is far from 
satisfactory in the bachelors’ quarters. In addition 
to illustrations given, perfectly reputable men 
claimed that a mop had never been used in their 
rooms. It was stated that there never had been so 
much cleaning done as during this investigation, and 
that everybody had been kept “hustling.” Such ac- 
tivity was probably due to the introduction of a more 
rigid system of inspection of camps, i. e., the military 
system. ‘ 

SHORTAGE OF FURNITURE. 


There was much dissatisfaction among American 
bachelors who were sleeping upon cots. All were 
promised beds, but many had not yet received them. 
In some instances when beds have been vacated by 
men leaving the service those with cots have simply 
taken such beds, and this custom of “robbing va- 
cated quarters” has also obtained among the married 
residents. This should not be necessary with proper 
supervision of quarters. Promises are made which 
are as quickly forgotten, it is claimed. Some who 
have been there for a year have not their full quota 
of furniture yet. - 

An estimate of the amount of furniture which 
will be required to care for the greatest number of 
employes, which is now about determined as a per- 
manent force, should be made and furniture for that 
number sceured. In making this estimate additional 
married quarters to a liberal extent and more 
bachelors’ quarters to obviate having more than two 
in a room should be taken into consideration. 

There must be a poor system of inspection of 
materials, for types ordered are not received. For 
instance, copper screen is required in that climate, 
where everything rusts, and yet iron screen has been 
received largely. It was observed on new quarters 
and hospitals to have split in a few weeks. It has 
been accepted in a spirit of desperation as better 
than nothing. 

Glued furniture can not be used there because 
of the moisture, and yet it has been substituted by 
the best firms for the “knock-down” type ordered, 
which can be pegged. Even a great drug company 
has sent adulterated medicines for our sick. 

Now, bad screens and furniture are put into 
temporary use, but contractors are being informed 
that such goods must be replaced at their expense, 
with the hope that they will be taught an effective 
lesson. . 

COMMON LABORERS’ QUARTERS. 


European laborers are segregated, and so are the 
West Indians. The quarters are identical in con- 
struction, each house being one large room, con- 
taining from 60 to 72 and 8&4 cots. According to 
modern tenement house laws the air space should 
be not less than 400 cubic feet for each adult. In 
only one type of houses has that number been al- 
lowed, according to the following estimate: 

“At Cristobal, 84 bunks per house, allowing 353 
cubic feet per man; at Tabernilla, 72 bunks per 
house, allowing 412 cubic feet per man; the French 
Barracks at Rio Grande contain 60 bunks per house, 
allowing 330 cubic feet per man. It is claimed, and 
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perhaps properly, that it is unfair to make a com- 
parison between city tenements and these buildings 
having wide openings at roofs, which are supported 
by posts, leaving a space between the walls and 
roofs, but this is submitted as worthy of expert 
advice, especially as those laborers fall such a ready 
prey to the pulmonary malady of pneumonia. 

The bunks or cots are arranged one over the other 
in tiers of three. The majority of the cots are 
canvas, but many are made of metal lattice work, 
the ends of the flat pieces of metal being joined to 


‘ side rods and front and head rods with springs. 


The men lie on this metal lattice work with nothing 
underneath them, and it is about as cruel a system 
as could be devised. It was officially stated that 
1,000 metal cots were secured as an experiment, that 
they have now been adopted as the standard type, 
and that more metal cots had been ordered. They 
should be abolished. All the cots are too narrow, 
and when new ones are purchased they should be 
wider. 


For the purpose of cleanliness the common labor- 
ers are obliged to keep their clothes on a wide shelf 
around the top of the rooms. Sometimes they have 
them in bags on their cots. It is very desirable that 
the floors should be kept free to be scrubbed, and 
they were quite clean invariably, but the clothing 
should be more accessible. The shelves above are 
supposed to be reached by ladders, which do not 
always exist. One of the supervisors, when asked 
how the men were expected to get their clothes, 
stated: “Well, that is up to them. They climb over 
the bunks.” 


It would be very desirable to have ventilated 
metal lockers surrounding these dormitories, in 
which the men might keep their clothes, or to have 
additions built to thé dormitories for that purpose. 
One of the greatest causes of illness is the wearing 
of wet garments. The Sanitary Department is urg- 
ing the men to wear dry clothes. How it can be 
accomplished under the present conditions it is 
dificult to understand. By providing a system of 
lockers, as suggested, steam pipes could be put under- 
neath for drying the clothes frequently, or this 
could be done in the rooms added for the keeping 
of the garments. Men who are out in the rainy 
season and get wet daily, as they do eight months 
in the year, should be provided with drying rooms 
for the clothes. The placing of damp clothes in the 
morning upon the warm body chills it and causes 
illness. When it was asked if steam could be pro- 
vided for such drying rooms it was said that it 
would be impossible. Colonel Goethals, however, 
took up the matter and found that it would be 
feasible and had a plan drawn, adding a splendid 
feature of his own conception for the common la- 
borers. It is to place laundry tubs in one end, 
where they may wash their clothes. Now they may 
be observed washing outside their quarters. He 
agreed that the drying rooms should be supplied. 
It is to be hoped that there may not be experienced, 
either due to scarcity of materials or shortage of 
labor in the building department, the delays of the 
past, for this is of urgent importance. 


There is no furniture whatever, not even benches, 
on which to sit, in the common laborers’ dormi- 
tories when changing clothes, or when it rains day- 
times. It would be well to have wooden benches. 
Evenings the Europeans are allowed to sit in the 
mess halls, where they are provided with paper, 
pen, and ink for letter writing, but the negroes have 
no place to sit. 


The common laborers are required to buy blankets, 
and consequently, comparatively few have them. 
In the interest of maintaining health for all the 
government should supply such blankets—at least 
for this class, which must be taught how to live. 
They should be provided with two blankets—one 
for underneath the body which now has-no protec- 
tion from cold, and one for a covering. This is a 
matter of the utmost urgency. It is hard to under- 
stand why a matter of such importance should not 
have received earlier attention, Aside from its con- 
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sideration from a humanitarian standpoint, it will be 
economy in the end. It will save in hospital ex- 
penses and in the cost of securing fresh supplies 
of labor. It is possible that the common laborers 
are better off than they were in their own countries, 
hut that does not excuse us for neglecting to provide 
essentials for health. 

It is the intention to send the married Spaniards 
out into the country and give them materials to put 
up their own quarters. This is an unfortunate move, 
due, it is said, to an inadequate building force. 
It is very important that quarters should be con- 
structed by the government for all, and especially 
for the ignorant. 

There are bath in only a few of the married 
juarters for the common laborers. In an early 
type of bachelors’ dormitories for this class baths 
and toilets were placed in the end of each, as in the 
dormitories of hospital attendants. Now there are 
separate buildings for’ bath houses and separate 
closets. This was done to make sure that sleeping 
quarters would be sanitary, for they can not now be 
affected when plumbing is out of order, but it does 
not seem a wise arrangement. The laborers would 
be more likely to bathe if the places were more ac- 
cessible; at least there should be wash basins in a 
space as an addition to barracks. It is probable that 
ihe cold-water shower baths can not safely be used 
by all negroes and Europeans, just as is the case with 
Americans, and yet there is no other provision for 
cleanliness. As a safeguard to health toilets should 
be more accessible for night use. 4 

With the exception of one camp, where they have 
two rooms, the families of common laborers live in 
one room and cook in braziers. There are special 
buildings for such married employes, each contain- 
ing as many as eight rooms, surrounded by verandas. 
Each family should have two rooms. 


LOCATION OF NEW CAMPS. 


In the location of camps the recommendations of 
the sanitary department have not always been 
adopted, and they have sometimes been placed on 
low ground, which would make them unhealthy, 
because proper drainage was not feasible. A board 
has just been established, consisting of the chief sani- 
tary officer, a representative of the department of la- 
bor, quarters, and subsisterice and of the municipal 
engineering department (which has charge of sewers 
and the water supply), to act upon the location of 
new camps. There is unnecessary illness of em- 
ployes at one camp now because floors were not 
placed in tents upon the request of the division en- 
gineer; but after several months of urging they have 
been secured. It does not seem possible to screen 
tents which have to be used in pioneer work. 


STREET PAVING, SEWERAGE AND WATER SYSTEM. 


A sewerage system has been installed from one end 
of the Isthmus to the other, all the main work being 
completed. It will take a year, according to esti- 
mates, both in the water and sewerage systems to 
finish making all connections and the extending of 
pipes to new camps, but there will be no serious in- 
convenience on that account. 

Water, for all purposes, bathing and drinking, 
for the majority of the camps, is furnished by four 
reservoirs, the last one just being completed. At 
One it is believed that the supply, directly received 
from the river, will be ample. There are parts 
of camps where there is no water because of delay 
in receiving pipe. While it is true that purchasers 
even in the United States have found it difficult to 
secure materials, delays seem more vexatious on the 
Isthmus where nothing can be bought for temporary 
expedients. As one official said, “It does not mat- 
ter whether you have $100 of $1,000, you simply 
can’t get articles needed.” 


The water supply grew very scarce toward the 
end of the dry season, but the increase in the ca- 
Pacity of the reservoirs will, it is expected, obviate 
that inconvenience next year. At the present time 
there is an adequate supply, although at the new 
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reservoir at Gorgona, the water has been very 
offensive, due to rank vegetation. 

It is not pleasant to drink water without boiling 
or distillation any place. In fact, it is quite offensive. 
It is claimed, however, by the sanitary department, 
that it is not unhealthful, and that there is less 
disease from impure water there than in the States. 
Typhoid fever at present is confined to the dis- 


trict between the camps of Empire and Gorgona, 


attributed to negroes drinking from streams into 
which sewage flows, instead of securing water from 
the hydrants. 


Distillation and_ sterilizing plants have been 
placed in some camps to supply pure and palatable 
drinking water. At the time of this investigation 
it was the intention to install one system or the other 
all camps except where removed from danger of 
contamination from sewage. Distillation should be 
adopted in preference to sterilization, and the work 
of installing distillation plants should be pushed. 

In the camps where there are plants for distilla- 
tion of drinking water it is carried to the married 
quarters in jugs, each house being supplied by a 
man carrying a single jug at a time. This seems 
to be an absurd system, as he is required to walk 
a considerable distance. It would be well to have 
carts for this purpose. 


Distilled water is supplied in but few instances to 
bachelors’ quarters during the day for their use at 
night. Employes can not get drinking water after 
evening meals at the hotels, but it would be of little 
advantage if they could, as the hotels are too re- 
mote from the majority of the quarters. Undoubt- 
edly, palatable drinking water at bachelors’ quarters 
would reduce the number of convenient liquor bottles 
said to be carried to them. It is not difficult to 
understand the statement that: “If a man can’t get 
water, all he can do is to go and buy a bottle of 
beer and carry it to his quarters.’ The chairman of 
the commission stated that a water cooler would be 
placed upon each floor of the bachelors’ quarters and 
suppleid with drinking water, the men to furnish 
the ice. It is to be hoped that there will be no un- 
necessary delay in meeting this need. 


FOOD. 


The meals which were eaten during this investi- 
gation at the various mess houses were good. It 
was voluntarily stated by many American employes 
who are eating at the mess houses that the food has 
greatly improved within the last two months at 
most of the camps, although not at all. There is 
reason to believe that the meals were better at 
some of the places when visits of inspection were 
made than they are day after day, but it was gratify- 
ing to find that the food could be so well prepared. 
This indicates that there is small excuse for badly 
prepared meals at those places when plenty of good 
materials are furnished. 


The testimony was ample to prove that before 
Colonel Goethals began his trips of investigation 
the meals were exceedingly bad, except at one camp, 
which is generally conceded to have a first-class mess. 
Many employes left the government hotels (mess 
houses) and now patronize private mess. Their 
testimony indicates that they were obliged to take 
such action in order to maintain health. State- 
ments with reference to conditions but two months 
ago wére “rotten meat,’ food not well prepared, 
swimming in grease, insufficiently served, no variety 
(steak often tainted, potatoes and red beans daily), 
no relishes, flies in soup, dishes and table linen un- 
clean, service bad, negroes wiping their faces with 
dish towels and then using them on dishes, absurdity 
of paying the government thirty cents for a poor 
meal when a good one could be secured at a private 
mess for 25 cents, et cetera. 

The general impression that profits were made at 
the mess houses is correct, There is no advantage 
to the commission in having profits, for such funds 
can not be applied toward construction work, but 
for January, February and March they were con- 
siderable. 
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The profits, beginning with January, for messes 
and kitchens were: 


10,624.69 

The present commission took charge March 10th. 

On the first of April orders were given that the 
mess houses and kitchens would be run on a self- 
supporting basis. 

In April the profits were reduced to $1,193.15. 

During May the profits were but $261.09. 

There was great dissatisfaction because the sum 
of $37,000.00 was cleared on food last year, and 
good food was not supplied. 

District physicians are now required to inspect 
food and kitchens at least three times a week, and 
this has brought inmprovement in food and greater 
cleanliness. There is a certain smokiness in the 
kitchens, however, which indicates that utensils are 
not cared for properly. To provide good food there 
is nothing more necessary than careful attention to 
kitchen ware. 
chines at some places was found to be clean and it 
was very unclean at others. Conditions vary accord- 
ing to the efficiency of the hotel stewards. Linen 
and dishes are not universally clean and improve- 
ment should be made. 

Monotonous, cold breakfasts and inability to be 
served form the burden of a complaint which is 
general: “Daily egg breakfast, eggs—eggs—eggs 
every morning!” 

Breakfasts are composed always of a cereal, eggs, 
bacon, coffee and cakes. There is no reason why 
they should not be varied. Plenty of foods ap- 
propriate for breakfast could be procured. 

Those who tip the waiters get quick service, and 
many who have tried to get along without tipping 
have found that they could scarcely get breakfast. 
Although there is a rule against tipping, and wait- 
ers have been discharged for accepting fees, it is 
not likely that that system can be changed upon 
the Isthmus since it has been impossible to enforce 
regulations elsewhere. But it should be possible to 
require the managers of the mess halls to give per- 
sonal supervision at breakfast time. It is especially 
complained that they do not appear and that the 
negro waiters do not care whether they render 
service or not. The fact is that they could not be 
expected to do so without guidance. 


At one camp, where it was complained that con- 
ditions have not changed, the following statements 
were made: 

“They do not even have ice on the table. You go 
all the forenoon without water, and then you come 
in at noon and can’t get it cold.” It is a wonder to 
me that the men keep their health with the food 
they are getting.’ That can well be believed in 
view of the number of complaints offered by per- 
fectly reputable employes, for much of the testimony 
indicated conditions similar to those experienced at 
the Tivoli Hotel, which has been under the same 
management as the mess houses. The lack of nu- 
tritious food undoubtedly has been the cause of 
dysentery and other ailments. Plenty of wholesome 
food is more essential in the tropics than elsewhere. 
The body perspires so freely that a generous supply 
of good fuel is required to replenish waste material. 
Strength very soon wanes if meals are unsatisfactory. 
Unpalatable food seems more repulsive there and 
one soon finds it almost impossible to eat. It is 
hard to be cheerful under such conditions. The 
whole world seems wrong and one becomes resent- 
ful.” 


The following are some of the expressions with 
reference to breakfasts: 

“T do not eat any breakfast at all simply because 
I can’t. The pancakes are so tough I can not eat 
them and the coffee is not fit to drink.” 

“Eggs are cold, the cakes would make good sole 
leather and the coffee is awful.” 


The water in the dish-washing ma-- 
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“A man will not pay thirty cents for nothing 
to eat.” 

“I pay the waiter -a dollar a week—God knows I 
had to get something to eat. The pancakes are 
hard.” 

“It is not one time in ten a man can get anything 
in time to go to work.” 


At the majority of the camps, with the exception 
of the general complaint about breakfast, such ex- 
pressions as the following were heard: “The food 
has been improving for the past two months. 
the new administration took hold it was something 
fierce.” 

There is no doubt but that great improvement has 
taken place. It is equally true that there is still 
room for betterment. 


The European laborers are fed in separate mess 
halls, which are splendidly arranged, the dining- 
rooms containing uncovered tables and benches for 
seats. They are carefully cleaned daily. Enamelled 
ware of the appearance of granite makes an excellent 
type of dishes. Italians, Greeks and Spaniards have 
their tastes consulted and their favorite foods are 
furnished. At every plate half a loaf of bread is 
placed, and each is liberally supplied with a meat 
stew, macaroni or other vegetables, fruit or other 
desert and coffee or tea. Meals are furnished at 40 
cents a day gold, but Europeans may eat elsewhere 
if they so desire. They are allowed to take their 
little bottles of light wine, which they are ac- 
customed to have with meals, to the mess halls. 

KITCHENS OF NEGRO LABORERS. 

The West Indians, until the first of February, 
cooked their own food in any sort of fashion, in 
utensils on the ground at their barracks. Owing to 
malnutrition it was decided to erect cook houses and 
prepare their food, which is now made a part of 
their wages. Employes file in front of a counter, 
their rations of meat, vegetables—yams, sweet po- 
tatoes or rice—and sometimes fruit are handed to 
them from the kitchen behind. 

This system was recommended by the sanitary 
department a year and a half ago. The delay in 
establishing it seems as unnecessarily great as do 
delays in other matters. 

Under the old haphazard plan negroes would 
secure food from the commissaries at noon, usually 
canned. By the time individual purchases were made, 
fires built and food prepared the time allowed for 
lunch and siesta would be consumed. Therefore 
they were insufficiently nourished, and it was found 
that when ill in the hospital, after fever had dis- 
appeared, they ‘vould eat as ravenously as starved 
creatures. 

The new scheme is a great step in advance, but 
there is still room for improvement. There is no 
place for them to sit when eating except under their 
barracks, like animals, or upon floors in them. 
Shelters, no matter how simple, should be built and 
provided with benches and tables. 

There is no way to insure cleanliness of dishes, as 
they are allowed to wash their own crude utensils 
and leave them at any convenient place. 


FOOD SUPPLIES. 


There should be a more rigid examination of 
food supplies before being shipped from the United 
States. It is inconceivable that any one should be 
asked to drink coffee which is now sometimes sup- 
plied on the Isthmus. Probably it is not coffee at 
all, and quite possible not even chicory. , 

Eggs can not always be of the best cold-storage 
type and certainly sometimes there is something 
radically wrong with cold-storage chickens. House- 
wives who had delicious chickens, at meals per- 
sonally enjoyed during the investigation, purchased 
them from native markets. 

During one week of the visit there was no cold- 
storage meat upon the Isthmus. It was known by 
the commission that such would be the case, and it 
made arrangements, to avoid a repetition of the 
hardship, with a commercial line of steamers for 
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the transportation of additional lots. Native beef 
:; more expensive than cold-storage beef from the 
States, and is tough. At a government West In- 
dian mess it was found to be sickening, but at a 
private mess of some engineers it was not found to 
be repulsive. 

No one can know what it means to be deprived 
of fresh vegetables until obliged to subsist on canned 
foods altogether. Then an onion, a cucumber, or a 
radish is indeed a luxury. A recent effort to meet 
this need has been to make arrangements for taking 
fresh vegetables from Jamaica and New Orleans, 
but this is not an assured success. 


CONSTANTLY CHANGING FORCE OF EMPLOYES. 


Successful construction work upon the Isthmus is 
jampered by the constantly changing force of em- 
ployes, and there is no doubt but that this is largely 
due to discontent, resulting from unsatisfactory 
housing and feeding. Improvements needed will re- 
quire time and accomplishment. Tactful, consider- 
ate attention on the part of the representatives of 
the Department of Labor, Quarters, and Subsistence 
would do much toward maintaining content under 
adverse circumstances. If effort were made to ex- 
plain that everything possible is being done, with the 
base of supplies 2,000 miles away, it is more than 
likely that the majority would be reasonable and pa- 
tient. There is no department against which com- 
plaint so likely would be aimed as this one, for it has 
to do with creature comforts. While there is reason 
to believe that its representatives are interested in the 
welfare of the employes, and in many respects have 
striven hard to serve them, it is apparent that ob- 
noxious and arbitrary methods too frequently have 
been pursued. This is public sentiment on the 
Canal Zone: “It has not been the rule to explain 
inability to improve conditions as rapidly as desir- 
able, but to refuse the hearing of complaints and to 
suggest that the next boat be taken to the States if 
not satisfied.” 


If specific cases of complaint are taken to higher 
authorities, it is found that all the papers in such 
cases have been “lost.” 

Doubtless many complaints against the department 


have been unfair. For instance, where men were 
found sleeping on cots at one place, beds were 
stored in the same building awaiting delayed mat- 
tresses from the States. Monotonous food may be 
attributed partly to failure in arrival of supplies, 
and houses can’t be assigned if they are not in ex- 
istence. The department has labored under serious 
difficulties, but its policy of dealing with the human 
family has been erroneous and is the cause of gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. 
DRY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


The main commissary is located at Colon and 
there are local branches at the largest camps along 
the line of the Canal Zone. An inspection of the 
goods at the main commissary revealed a lack of 
such shoes, overalls, and other goods as would be 
desired by American workingmen. At one of the 
local commissaries, a cheap and badly made shirt 
and two pairs of equally poor overalls were pur- 
chased. The materials are very coarse and they 
could not be more wretchedly manufactured. Many 
of the articles of wearing apparel are purchased in 
/ngland and do not come up to the standard of the 
best garments manufactured in the United States. 
The men claim that the shirts have small sleeves, 
which readily split, are tight across the shoulders 
and the collar bands are marked with the wrong 
It is especially inconvenient for bachelors to 
have clothes which tear so easily, as they have no 
way of mending them. Somehow the chairman and 
a few other officials were able to purchase satisfac- 
tory shirts at the main commissary, but there were 
no such garments found at the local commissaries 
along the line. The general testimony was: “I can 
get nothing in the line of shirts which will come any- 
where near fitting me,’ or “I would prefer to pay 
more and get a good quality of shirts.” The, stock 


sizes. 
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is not kept up. For instance, white duck suits were 
found all to be size No. 42, required by few. 

It is impossible for the Americans to get satisfac- 
tory shoes at the commissaries, and they are obliged 
either to patronize the Chinese merchants along the 
zone or go to the expense, as well as loss of time 
necessary for a trip to the city of Panama, where 
prices are somewhat higher than in the United 
States. 


Ample stocks of standard makes of all ordinary 
garments should be kept at the commissaries. It 
would seem as though there might be introduced ad- 
vantageously brilliantine, alpaca, or other coats of 
light materials. It seemed odd to find serge suits 
worn quite generally. 

Good toilet articles are sold at the commissaries, 
but with that exception, it is very seldom that any- 
thing which is wanted by the men can be found. 

Furthermore, there are no goods or garments 
whatever for women and children. 

TAILORING SHOULD BE UNDERTAKEN, 

Linens and woolen goods to be made up there are 
purchased in better quality and at lower prices from 
England than the States, and this would be a benefit 
to the employes if there were tailoring establish- 
ments in connection with the commissaries at the 
large camps. There should be one, not only for the 
men, but also for the women, where ordinary dress- 
making could be carried on. There is no way. of 
having garments made except by natives. It is quite 
doubtful as to whether the negro tailors with their 
small shops along the line and Panama should be 
patronized by Americans as a matter of danger to 
health, even if they could render satisfactory ser- 
vice, which is not the case. There are at least 1200 
American women and children on the Isthmus, and 
it is decidedly a hardship to be unable to purchase 
or have garments made. While the need of tailor 
shops has not received consideration it is recog- 
nized by the chairman of the commission. 

Shoemakers should be encouraged to open shops 
for repairing, perhaps by giving space at the com- 
missaries. 

THE GROCERY DEPARTMENT. 

The local commissaries are not always as clean 
as they should be. The platform at the main com- 
missary, where the cars ate unloaded, was exceed- 
ingly dirty, smelling from an imb dded accumulation. 
Meats are delivered along the line daily. For fam- 
ilies they are placed in packages which are delivered 
to the homes by the local commissary wagons. 

There is complaint that meats are not always re- 
ceived in good condition, and that they will be left 
in the sun after being taken from the refrigerator 
car. It is quite possible that families have been sold 
bad meat, as the testimony was offered by thoroughly 
reliable and worthy citizens, and, furthermore, the 
secretary herself was frequently served with it at 
the Tivoli, and once at a mess. Some offer no com- 
plaint about the meat now, while others say they 
have received it in such bad condition as to be 
obliged to bury it. Meats are not properly cut. 

It has been suggested that there should be cold 
storage plants at the large camps and meats for 
both families and mess halls distributed as from 
butcher shops. Local commissaries are not equip- 
ped with refrigerators for keeping butter and eggs, 
and purchasers at present must include such ar- 
ticles in cold storage meat orders from the main 

The Panamanians double the charges at their 
commissary. 
markets when Americans make purchases. There- 
fore, some housewives send negro servants to their 
markets, where better chickens may be had than 
can be secured from the commissary. 

PROFITS, 

In April the profits of the commissary depart- 
ment, including ice plant, bakery, and laundry, 
were $52,000. As there is no desire to make any- 
thing more than a return on the investment of 
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W._F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 

A. H. Behm, 30380 24th St. 

Jussaitiss & Kainen, 923 Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Market St. 

H. Cunningham, 2665 Mission & 1906 Fillmore Sts. 
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THE ELECTION. 

The Lazor Crarion is not “in politics,” conse- 
quently during the municipal campaign which closed 
~ last Tuesday and resulted in the election of almost 
the entire Democratic-Good Government League 
ticket, this journal had no word of comment or crit- 
icism to offer as to the merits or demerits of any 
candidate or set of candidates. 

At this time, however, it seems proper to say a 
few words regarding the result of the election and 
its possible or probable effect on the labor organi- 
zations of this city. 

There are employers who will undoubtedly inter- 
pret the result of Tuesday’s election as giving them 
license to wage successful war on labor unions, 
and, unfortunately, there are labor unionists who 
honestly believe that the defeat of the Union Labor 
Party will seriously militate against the future pro- 
gress and prosperity of their unions. 

Both are grievously mistaken. 

Labor unionism is not dependent for its existence 
and progress on the success of any political party. 
All it asks from the dominant party is a square deal, 
and if given that it can be depended upon to do 
a lion’s share in the work of rehabilitating our city. 

If, as was the case in 1901, and again in 1905, 
there is called into existence a militant association 
of employers, bent on destruction of the labor un- 
ions, San Francisco is facing evil days. We do not 
believe, however, that the extremists who formed 
the Employers’ Association of 1901, and later banded 
together in the Citizens’ Alliance under the chief- 
tianship of the notorious Herbert George, will again 
seriously attempt a campaign of union-smashing. 
It is true we still have Patrick Calhoun and Henry 
T. Scott with us—as aggressive a pair of union- 
haters as ever afflicted any city with their presence; 
but it is also true that the experience of these men— 
especially Calhoun—in the work of union-smashing 
has been so costly that it seems highly improbable 
that employers in any number will attempt to 
follow in the footsteps of either of these worthies. 

Had the Fusion ticket of 1903 been successful 
general industrial disturbances would undoubtedly 
have followed almost immediately. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that the same statement can fairly be 
made with respect to the result of last Tuesday’s 
election. In 1903 the working people firmly be- 
lieved that the Fusionists represented the Citizens’ 
Alliance—a_ belief they were warranted in enter- 
taining because of the utterances of Herbert George 
and his ilk, who openly boasted of their intent to 
begin a hammer-and-tongs union-smashing cam- 
paign as soon as the Fusionists came into power. 
This cemented the union forces as nothing else 
could have done, with the result that the Union La- 
bor Party ticket was elected from top to bottom 
by a tremendous majority. 

In this campaign, however, the issue was entirely 
different. The “graft prosecution,” so called, was 
the dominant issue, and all other questions were 
subordinated to that. Resentment against the boodl- 
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ers of the former administration undoubtedly caused 
thousands of voters to join the Democratic-Good 
Government League forces, thereby punishing at the 
polls faithful officials for the sins of the grafters. 
A fair and candid analysis of the result however, 
should not induce the members of labor unions to 
believe that their interests as wage earners are 
seriously threatened because of the extraordinary 
victory of the Fusion forces in this election. We 
believe that it is the intent of Mayor Taylor and a 
majority of those elected with him to give a square 
deal to all classes of the community, and conse- 
quently the avowed union-smashers will receive no 
ericouragement from his administration. If the con- 
trary should, unfortunately, prove to be the case the 
working people can confidently be relied upon to 
repeat at the polls the mighty protest of 1905 
and sweep from office every man who does not 
give them a square deal. 

On the whole, the Lazsor CLarion is optimistic 
with respect to the future of the labor movement of 
this city, and strongly advises the individual unions 
to hold firmly to the conditions they have secured. 
In event of any of the radical employers attempting 
to force reductions of wages it is certain that the 
entire labor movement will come to the assistance 
of the threatened organization, and when that fact 
becomes known to the hostile employer he is quite 
likely to hesitate long in provoking a conflict. 

Let us all—employer and employe—put aside all 
rancor, bury all feeling of bitterness and get to- 
gether in one mighty army bent on devoting its skill 
and energy to the rehabilitation of what is destined 
to be the grandest city the sun ever shone upon. 

———_&>_____—_ 
DEATH OF W. G. BURTON. 


The tragic death of William G. Burton, General 
Organizer of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, who was run down 
by a car on Sacramento street last Tuesday evening, 
was a severe shock to his fellow members of the 
Street Carmen’s Union of this city, as well as the 
thousands of other union men who knew and re- 
spected him. At the time of the accident—if acci- 
dent it can fairly be termed—Mr. Burton was ac- 
companied by James H. Bowling, Secretary of the 
Street Carmen’s Union. The two men started to 
cross the street diagonally, and had not the slight- 
est inkling of the approach of the car. Bowling 
declares that the car was running at terrific speed 
and that the bell was not sounded. He regards his 
own escape as almost miraculous, as he and Burton 
were walking abreast. The latter was badly 
mangled and died before he could be placed in a 
hospital. 

Mr. Burton was well known to the Street Carmen 
of the entire Pacific Coast, having served the In- 
ternational Union as Organizer for some time past. 
He was also a charter member of Division No. 205 
of this city and enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
the entire membership. 

The funeral ceremonies took place Thursday af- 
ternoon in the Labor Temple, the services being held 
under the auspices of the Carmen’s Union. Presi- 
dent Cornelius delivered a feeling address, in which 
he recounted the loyal and energetic service of the 
deceased to the organization, and also dwelt on the 
personal traits that had earned for “Bill” Burton 
hosts of friends. Preceded by over 500 members of 
the union the body was conveyed to nearby under- 
taking parlors, where it was prepared for shipment 
to Portland, Oregon, for burial. 

Mr. Burton was unmarried and is survived by a 
sister living in this city. 

—EE—E—E 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


The next regular meeting of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary No, 18, S. F. T. U. No. 21, will be held on 
Monday, November 11th, at 2 p. m., at the residence 
of Mrs. Geo. Barron, 3331 Sacramento street. The 
ladies look for a large attendance at the dance to 
be given on Thursday evening, November 14th at 
Red Men’s Hall, Golden Gate avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL, 


Synopsis ‘of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held November 1, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m, President 
Alexander in the Chair; minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as corrected. 

CreDENTIALS—Retail Delivery Drivers, Emmet 
Brown, vice J. Miller. Waiters No. 30, Theo. John- 
son, J. D. Kirkpatrick, vice A. G. McOmber, S. J, 
Jancovich. Delegates seated. 

ComMunIcaTions—Filed—From the Executive 
Committee of the Police Department thanking Coun- 
cil for indorsement of Amendment No. 20. From the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Illinois, asking the 
approval of the Council with reference to a Woman 
Organizer for the A. F. of L. Request complied with, 


Referred to Delegate to the A. F. of L—From the 
Boilermakers’ Union No. 205, requesting the good 
offices of thé Council in their dispute with Inter- 
national President Dunne. Referred to Executive 
Committee—From the National Union of the United 
Brewery Workmen of America, with reference to 
the revocation of their charter. From the Confer- 
ence of Trade Unions of New York and vicinity, 
with resolutions of protest against the ruling of the 
A. F. of L., in the matter of the United Brewery 
Workmen. From the Milkers’ Protective Union, re- 
questing boycott on the Guadaloupe Dairy. From 
Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, relative to rates of 
labor news. Laid over. From the American Feder- 
ation of Labor with reference to the Pearre Anti- 
Injunction Bill. From the Financial Secretary, 
Quarterly report of the Finances of Council. The 
same was referred to Auditing Committee. 

Reports oF Unions—Commercial Telegraphers— 
Still on strike; request financial assistance from 
affiliated unions. Upholsterers—Business fair; pros- 
ecuting boycott against McRoskey Co. Teamsters— 
Donated $150 to the Telegraphers; urgently re- 
quest all unionists to vote against Amendment No. 
15, relating to spur track privileges. Tailors—Busi- 
ness fair; have succeeded in organizing a number of 
stores; delegate Ajax reported a lock-out of Los 
Angeles tailors. Metal Polishers—Business good; 
all members working. Retail Clerks—Agitation for 
the 6 o’clock closing movement in the Mission being 
vigorously carried on. Bartenders—Request all 
unionists to insist upon the working button. 

Executive CoMMITTEE—Reported that it was try- 
ing to effect an adjustment of the dispute between 
the Milk Dealers’ Association and the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union. Committee recommends the re- 
quest of Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, for a boycott 
on the Del Monte Dairy be laid over pending further 
negotiations. 3—Recommend that the investigation 
in the matter of Open Shop advertisements in 
Northern papers be laid over; no committee appear- 
ing. 

ORGANIZING CoMMITTEE—Have taken the case of 
Laundry Workers’ No. 26, relative to re-affiliation 
with International; will visit union meeting at an 
early date. 

LaBeL CoMMITTEE—Reported progress on _ label 
calendar; have written to international unions re- 
questing cuts of labels, and have also communicated 
with all affiliated unions requesting contributions. 
Delegates are requested to urge matter at their union 
meetings. 

AvupitiInc CoMMiITTEE—Reported favorable on the 
bills. 

New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Board of Directors of Lazor Crarion be instructed 
to render a report of the financial condition of said 
paper at next regular meeting of the Council; 
carried. 

Recerprs—Blacksmiths, $4; Picture Frame Work- 
ers, $2; Street R. R. Employes, $60; Bakery Wagon 
Drivers, $28; Stage Employes, $4; Laundry Wagon 
Drivers, $6; Bootblacks, $4; Laundry Workers, $20; 
Expressmen, $2; Waiters, $60; Mailers, $4; Bakers, 
$14; Beer Bottlers, $6. Total $234. 

Expenses—J. G. Kenny, salary, $15; P. O’Brien, 
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salary, $10; office postage, $3.00; S. F. Labor Council 
Hall Association, $57.50; Lazor Crarion, $25; print- 
ing, $4; stenographer, $20; secretary, $30. Total 
$164.50. 
Adjourned at 9 p. m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


MUSICIANS. 
Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, No. 68, 
Haight street. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held 
on November 5, President C. H. Cassasa. in the 
chair, Messrs. C. G. Simmermacher, of Local No. 
12, Sacramento, F, Ribitsch, of Local No. 47, Los 
Angeles and M. M. I. Meyers, of Local No. 210, 
Fresno, were admitted to membership on transfer. 
Messrs. C. G. Simmermacher and R. H. Merritt 
were subsequently admitted to full membership in 
Local No. 6. 

Applications for membership were received from 
Miss G. Fuson, C. Hiser and F. von Pietrowski, and 
were laid over one week. 

Messrs. G. B. Bramhall, W. F. Husband.and L. M. 
Lalanne have been reinstated to membership in 
good standing. 

Mr. August Wetterman, a well-known pioneer 
musician of San Francisco, and charter member of 
the M. M. P. U., has donated to the Musical Library 
the “Battle of Solferino” music composed by A. 
Hermann for military band. The’ composition has 
been performed in this city on several occasions, 
the last rendition having been on Easter Monday, 
\pril 14, 1879, at Woodward’s Gardens, under direc- 
tion of the donor, for the benefit of the Musical 
Fund Society of San Francisco. The concert was 
a big success, and netted a large sum. The unique 
donation is greatly appreciated by the membership, 
and its performance on a grand scale in point of 
instrumentation and accessories, under the auspices 
of Local No. 6, at some future date, is not outside 
of the possibilities. 

Members that desire to make any change of ad- 
dress, telephone number, or instrumentation, for in- 
sertion in the annual directory and date-book of the 
union for the coming year, are requested to so 
inform the Secretary on or before November 15, 
1907. 

Mr. A. M. Zimm, musical director of “Zimm’s 
Dancing Girls,’ and member of Local No. 76, of 
Seattle, is reported playing at the National Theater, 
this city, week of November 4. 


—_@—_____—. 
BOOKBINDERS WINNING FIGHT. 
During the meeting of Book Binders’ Union No. 
31, a communication from the East was read, giving 
the information that the craft had won its fight for 
the eight hour day in all the cities in the East except 
New York, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. The 
communication stated further that in the cities 
named about 75 per cent of the book binders are 
working under the eight hour rule and that it is 
expected the other 25 per cent will have the eight 
hours accorded them in a short time. 
Local No. 31 will have a high jinks November 
30th. 
—_—_a______— 
BOILER MAKERS CONSOLIDATE. 
The Iron Ship Builders and United Boiler Mak- 
ers locals Nos. 205 and 65 have consolidated and 
have secured a portion of the Potrero opera house 
as headquarters. At this place there will be an 
assembly room committee room, office for Dom- 
inick Kane, Business Agent, and a library, reading 
and recreation room. 
———E———————e 
It is reported that the Mare Island Navy Yard 
authorities are experiencing difficulty in securing 
competent mechanics in some of the departments 
owing to unfavorable wage conditions, 
2S eee 
Smoke Gold Crumbs and Queen Quality To- 
bacco. Union made. 
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Demand union-label goods. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

John J. Kelly died on November 4th. He was 
born in New York City very nearly eighty years 
ago, and started in the printing business when 
twelve years of age on the Spirit of the Times, 
in the city of his birth. After working through the 
East Mr. Kelly came to California in 1859. He first 
worked in Towne & Bacon’s, and then on the papers 
of the pioneer period. For a time he was a member 
of the firm of Thompson & Kelly. Our veteran 
member was always a consistent unionist. In years 
gone by he held office. He served as Vice-President 
of the union and as Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Not only was he active in the early history 
of No. 21, but he put his shoulder to the wheel 
when “Old Eureka” was the medium of securing 
conditions for the printers. Among the relatives 
who are bereaved are two sons, John W., and James 
D., the former our ex-First Vice-President and the 
latter a member of the Bookbinders’ Union. No. 
21’s delegation paid the last mark of respect to the 
memory of John J. Kelly on the 7th inst., and his 
worth as a man and his services rendered to the 
cause have placed him in the front rank of fast- 
disappearing pioneers. 

The attention of Chairmen of chapels is again 
called to the law that collections for monthly dues 
shall be made on the first pay day in the new 
month. Earnings are to be computed up to and 
including that time. The monthly meeting has no- 
thing to do with collection day, despite a general 
belief to the contrary. 

The Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union has notified affiliated unions that 
the assessment for the eight-hour contest will be re- 
duced to one per cent, the reduction to become ef- 
fective with the week beginning November 24, 1907. 
The Executive Council recommends that in juris- 
dictions where there are non-union offices or where 
label agitation is necessary, that the assessment be 
maintained at two per cent, one half to be retained 
for local purposes and the other half to be for- 
warded to International headquarters. The one 
per cent assessment will be used to continue the 
eight-hour fight in certain cities where the battle still 
rages, and also to furnish special assistance to other 
cities where special assistance, in addition to the 
moneys that can be raised locally, is absolutely nec- 
essary. Prompt payments are urged by the head 
officers, and the belief is expressed that aggressive 
work for the union label throughout the country 
will, within a reasonable time, make the total elim- 
ination of the eight-hour assessment possible. 

The nearly four millions of dollars raised by the 
union printers to inaugurate the eight-hour day 
is a red-letter sum in trade-union history. While 
the assessments have been heavy and a drain on 
the pockets of the members, yet it may truthfully 
be said that the contributions were always cheer- 
fully given, and that every man and woman who 
contributed to the success of the movement not 
only helped himself or herself very materially, but 
aided the efforts of those of other trades and call- 
ings who have yet to attain the eight hours as a 
day’s work. In other words, present-day civiliza- 
tion has been advanced by our combined efforts, 
for even the unorganized are assisted and the trend 
of the times towards reasonable time for home and 
citizenship duties is recognized. 

Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 18, to Typographical 
Union No. 21 will give a social dance next Thursday 
evening, November 14th, in Red Men’s Building, 
240 Goiden Gate Avenue. The tickets are only 
twenty-five cents each. Energetic committees of 
the Auxiliary are making preparations to entertain 
a large number of friends. The hall selected is 
one of the best for dancing in the city, and there 
is no doubt that the music will be union. Members 
of 21, young and old, should aid in the good work 
planned by the ladies to assist the printers. Label 
agitation is one of the methods of help, and com- 
mittees have visited the sick and distressed. Let 
us show next Thursday night that we appreciate 
the efforts in our behalf, to say nothing of the 


opportunities for social recreation at a reasonable 
cost. 

_Arthur S. Howe, a former member and officer of 
No. 21, called at headquarters during the week. 
Mr. Howe desires to be remembered to his old 
friends. He is located in Los Angeles, and has been 
re-elected President of the Spiritualists of the State, 
and is traveling in the interest of that faith. 

Sam Hammer was married in New York City 
last month. L. D. Small and Mike Donohue were 
in attendance, the former acting as best man. N. early 
all the former members of No. 21, according to the 
letter received, were on the water wagon at the 
time. We hasten to explain that so far as we know 
the gentlemen are still riding on that familiar ve- 
hicle. 

A number of printers living in San Jose gave 
an annual reunion, banquet and barbecue last Sun- 
day morning at sunrise. Invitations were forwarded 
to followers of the craft in San Francisco, and a 
select party responded to the pleadings of Professor 
Groom and his cohorts. The Green Garden Band 
discoursed music that could be considered sweet 
from some angles, and the refreshments were on 
the soft-drink order. The proverbial good time 
was furnished, and the hospitality of the Garden 
City typos was tested and not found wanting. 

= Sn 

A report from San Jose says: The officers in 
charge of the labor temple project have for the time 
being discontinued active operations in that direction 
and are bending their energies to making the union 
laundry in San Jose a complete success. The site 
for the proposed temple has been pur- 
chased, rough plans have been prepared and they 
will be taken up and considered for adoption or 
alteration. When the finished plans shall have been 
accepted the work of construction will be commenced 
and the temple erected as rapidly as possible, con- 
sistent with good workmanship on a solid structure. 

eet a ee 

At the recent convention of the Hotel and Res 
taurant Employes and Bartenders’ League, held in 
Toledo, O., the question of separating the bar tend- 
ers from the hotel and restaurant branches was 
taken up, and after a full discussion, it was decided 
not to have two separate organizations. A prop- 
osition to increase the per capita tax was adopted 
and this will be decided by a referendum vote of 
the various locals in the jurisdiction. 

———-@@e—\______ 

A question of jurisdiction between Stage Em- 
ployes and Electrical Workers as to the right to 
operate certain electrical contrivances, such as mov- 
ing picture shows and the like, has been settled after 
a conference between Samuel Gompers, President 
of the F. of A., and representatives from the two 
organizations. The jurisdiction is now co-exten- 
sive. 


A press report says: As John Mitchell will not 
be a candidate for re-election as President of the 
Mine Workers’ Union, anthracite mine workers have 
declared themselves as favorable to a movement 
to form a separate union, to be headed by T. D. 
Nicholls of Scranton, Pa. 
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The Janitors’ Union at its meeting in the labor 
temple last Sunday afternoon purchased $5 worth 
of tickets for the benefit ball that has been arranged 
for Christina Berger of the Steam Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union, who lost both legs under a railroad train 
in Berkeley last April. 


eo 

Electrical Mechanics No. 537 has elected the fol- 
lowing delegates to the District Council, I. B. E. 
W., which will meet in Sacramento November 11: C. 
Kellogg, H. Scribner, E. S. Hurley, J. Noonan, M. 
Durkin and C, Elmore. 


————— 

The future home of the International Union of 
Farmers will be in Chicago. It will be known as 
the International Equity Union and Co-operative 
Exchange. It is proposed to have all existing 
unions of farmers affiliate with the new central 
body. 


PANAMA CANAL CONDITIONS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


$300,000 in order to reimburse the Government at 
the end of fifteen years, the prices have just been 
lowered. There is now no complaint among em- 
ployes with reference to charges for groceries and 
meat. It was common to hear: “Since these army 
officers have taken hold we are getting a square 
deal.” 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The management of the commissary has been 
placed recently under the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, and a new man has been put in charge. At- 
tention now is being directed toward improvement 
in foods, and it was stated: “We shall take up the 
question of shoes and shirts later,” 

The objection to black managers of commissaries 
has been recognized, and whites are being placed 
in those positions. It is claimed that the wives of 
American workmen frequently were rudely treated 
by such colored managers. 

The retail portion of the main commissary at 
Colon, used for both colored and white employes, 
is very small, and at the close of the workday is 
completely packed. This is to be enlarged, and 
there should be separate counters for negroes and 
whites. The retail grocery division, although much 
larger, is inadequate. Blacks and whites should 
not be required to mix in making purchases at any 
of the branch commissaries. But they are receiv- 
ing a thorough overhauling, and this change may 
be under consideration. 

In view of the good plumbing in all concentrated 
camps, it scarcely seems worthy of comment to 
mention the abominable toilet arrangements at the 
main commissary, both for women and for men. 

The principal ailments are malaria, pneumonia and 
typhoid fever. 

The sanitary department is working to prevent 
the breeding of malaria mosquitoes, which carry the 
disease from one afflicted person to another. Pneu- 
monia is caused largely by the wearing of damp 
clothes, which chill the body, and by the lack of 
proper bedding among the common laborers. Ty- 
phoid fever is due to drinking impure water. There 
are other minor maladies and all kinds of cases of 
operations. 

The highest mortality is among the negroes. Dur- 
ing the month of April the total number of black 
employes of the Canal Commission and Panama 
Railway was 27,995. There were 114 deaths for 
that month. The total number of white employes 
was 10,170, and there were nine deaths. During 
the month the total number constantly sick in hos- 
pitals and sick camps was 822. Quite a number 
of white employes of long residence who never have 
been ill there were met. 


SOME OF THE LABOR CONDITIONS. 
There are two sets of employes, those of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission and those of the Pana- 
ma Railroad Company. The term “laborer” on the 
Isthmus indicates the type of employe performing 
the work of a “common laborér.” It is not applied 
to the American mechanic or any other kind of em- 
ploye. The number of employes is given in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION. 
American clerks, foremen, employes 
in Sanitary Department and all others ° 
not mechanics 
American mechanics 
West Indian Negroes (laborers) 
Europeans, including Spaniards, 
ians and Greeks 


4,500 34,500 


PANAMA RAILWAY. 
Clerks (black and white) 
Laborers (black and white) 


WORKING HOURS AND INEQUALITIES IN VACATION AND 


SICK LEAVE PRIVILEGES. 
A long workday is undesirable in that climate 
since greater fatigue is felt at the termination of 
a given number of hours there than in the United 
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States, and yet the majority of the employes work 
more than eight hours and do not come under the 
operation of the eight hour law. It applies to me- 
chanics, and there is comparatively little overtime 
now for such employes as molders and machinists, 
except as the shortage of equipment necessitates the 
repair, after working hours, of steam shovels and 
locomotives used in excavating. Common laborers 
are now, according to official statement on the Isth- 
mus, engaged for a nine hour day, but frequently 
work 10, 12, and 14 hours. This is a hardship on 
foremen, who must work as long. Construction 
locomotive engineers work nine and one-half hours 
at least, with certain compensations, in order to 
keep steam shovels going eight hours. Judicial de- 
cisions have excluded from the operation of the eight 
hour law all employes paid by the month. Many 
monthly employes have a long workday—telegraph 
operators on the railroad always work 12 hours, 
track men and yard masters, foremen, clerks in the 
disbursing and timekeeping offices, and others often 
work 10, 12 and longer hours. Mechanics in the 
shops of the Isthmian Canal Commission were work- 
ing on an eight hour basis, whereas men in the 
same crafts in the shops of the Panama Railroad 
Company were working on a 10 hour basis. Both 
are under one master mechanic and concerned in 
the construction of the canal. The President has 
issued an order requiring the workday in those 
shops to be made identical and it should be put 
into effect at an early time, for this inequality has 
long contributed toward discontent. There are 
other strange inequalities. For instance, men paid 
by the hour in the shops of the Fanama Railroad 
Company have vacation with pay and unlimited sick 
leave. The same type of men among the Isthmian 
Canal Commission’s employes have vacation with- 
out pay and sick leave for a definite period, which, 
however, has but recently been granted after persist- 
ent petitioning upon the part of such employes. 
American employes paid by the month are granted 
vacation with pay. Monthly men, who are not 
Americans, feel that it is unfair that they should 
not be given vacations with pay. They come under 
the local government of the Canal Zone just as do 
the natives of Porto Rico employed by that insular 
government who receive a vacation of 30 working 
days in addition to time for travel between that 
country and the United States, the same as Ameri- 
can employes there. Another inconsistency is the 
fact that vacation with pay is granted employes of 
the Panama Railroad Company on the Isthmus and 
yet captains of the steamships owned by it are 
not allowed vacation with or without pay although 
they are on the monthly pay-roll. Since hourly 
men are paid when required to work overtime and 
the monthly men are not, it is considered by the 
commission as a fair arrangement to grant the 
latter vacation with pay while denying it to the 
former. However, as monthly employes are allowed 
six weeks’ vacation* with pay because the physicians 
consider an annual change of climate essential for 
the average man not accustomed to work in a trop- 
ical climate, the hourly men consider that if va- 
cations are necessary for the health of monthly 
men, they are likewise for them. Americans do not 
want to work overtime, for that is regarded as 
“blood money.” Furthermore, since it is expected 
that overtime will be limited to emergencies and 
reduced to a minimum there is, of course, no guar- 
antee that the income so earned would be a fair 
substitute for vacation. While monthly men work 
longer hours frequently than mechanics and some- 
times endure greater hardships, working out of 
doors, than men protected from sun and storm in 
the shops and therefore may be entitled to special 


*This leave of six weeks is considered as an al- 
lowance of 12 days for travel to and from the 
United States and as 30 days’ vacation. It may be 
noted that the usual leave allowance in the United 
States is 30 working days exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays. The Porto Rican Insular Government al- 
lows all employes 30 werking days’ leave, as in 
the States, and allows 12 days for travel when 
they visit the States. It would seem well to bring 
the canal regulations into better harmony with 
the rules of the United States by adopting the 
Porto Rican method. 
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consideration, the reason given for granting vaca- 
tions to one and not to the other type of employes 
is certainly open to criticism. Another argument is 
that all such employes of navy-yards and arsenals 
in the United States, where climate is not a consid- 
eration, receive fifteen working days’ leave with pay. 
An additional claim made by the hourly men is that 
one would be more likely to return from a leave 
if there were a vacation with pay to look forward 
to and that it would be economy to offer this in- 
ducement to employes to return rather than to be 
obliged to train “green” men in their places. 

It has not been the custom to pay mechanics and 
other hourly employes on the Isthmus for holidays, 
although that is the custom in the United States at 
arsenals and navy-yards. The following, one of the 
new rules, and an exceedingly liberal proposition, 
caused satisfaction : 

“All employes whose compensation is fixed on an 
hourly basis, and who work on the days prior and 
subsequent thereto, will be allowed pay for the fol- 
lowing holidays: January 1, February 22, May 30, 
July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Decem- 
ber 25. 

“All hourly employes above the grade of laborer, 
who render actual service on these holidays will 
he allowed time and one-half in addition to pay for 
such holidays.” 

It was found that common laborers from other 
countries did not care for our holidays and were 
dissatisfied at the attendant loss of pay; therefore, 
the following is a part of the new regulations mak- 
ing for content: 

“If actual service is rendered on the days prior 
and subsequent thereto, pay will be allowed for the 
following holidays: January 1, February 22, May 
30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and De- 
cember 25. If actual service is rendered on these 
dates double pay will be allowed.” 

THE WHOLESALE DISMISSAL OF EMPLOYES. 


There are also improvements in regulations rel- 
ative to the assignment of “‘married quarters” speci- 
fically stated but the “straw which broke the camel’s 
hack” in the new regulations effective July 1 is the 
provision for the wholesale discharge of employes 
at the end of their next leave period in order to 
bring all under the same rules and regulations. 
This is regarded as a breaking of contracts by the 
Government. The provision reads as follows: 

“All provisional appointments will, at the end of 
each leave period, be so modified as to make such 
appointments correspond to the then existing rules 
and regulations of the commission. 

All appointments made prior to this resolution 
are hereby terminated, to take effect at the end of 
the next leave period accruing under such appoint- 
ment. Conditions of service thereafter will be in 
accord with the rules and regulations of the com- 
mission.” 

It is true that the commission was entirely within 
its legal right in making this ruling in so far as em- 
ployes who have had increases are concerned, be- 
cause under a decision of the comptroller, made 
many months ago, all original contracts are ren- 
dered null and void by the acceptance of promo- 
tions. It does not seem fair to the men that, be- 
cause they are raised in pay and accept such in- 
crease, all privileges conferred by their first con- 
tracts should be lost. All appointments are made 
“provisionally.” If that means that a man is ap- 
pointed to serve, provided he gives satisfaction, it 
should be so stated, but if it means that the appoint- 
ment is made provisionally in order that the Goy- 
ernment may make changes at any time it deems fit, 
employes feel that it is unjust. Nothing tends to 
create discontent as much as uncertainty about 
conditions of employment. 

The labor problem is serious with such a chang- 
ing policy as has been pursued. The men feel that 
there is no stability and that “they never know 
when an order is going to be issued with some new 
Provisions affecting their employment.” Furthermore, 
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there are those who threaten to take up such con- 
ditions with their Congressmen and this will still 
further complicate matters by bringing into general 
discussion grievances which could be readily ad- 
justed. 

There is intense feeling among certain hourly 
men that they have greater skill than some classes 
which have recently been awarded an increase in 
wages. This will doubtless be eliminated by the in- 
troduction of a system, now under consideration, by 
the chairman of the commission, under which a 
certain percentage will be added to the price paid 
for different types of labor in the United States 
to make up for discomforts suffered through em- 
ployment on the zone, 

It is felt that one of the most unfortunate con- 
ditions is due to the fact that men are not selected 
by the employment department in the United States 
with reference to the positions which they are ex- 
pected to fill and consequently great injustice has 
been done both the work and the men employed. 
For instance, if a man, who is a skilled machinist 
on civil engineers’ gauges, is sent down and placed 
on the repairing of. locomotives, he is very likely 
to be dismissed for incompetency. Men in different 
lines undoubtedly have been sent away under a 
cloud when perfectly competent to fill positions for 
which they applied. Others have, in a few cases, 
been transferred to positions which they have filled 
satisfactorily. Many have returned from the States 
under assumed names or resorted to that means of 
securing employment at other points on the zone. 

Another cause of discontent is the fact that in 
the stress of getting men of different types to go 
to the Isthmus promises have been made prospective 
employes, which could not be kept. For instance, 
one might be promised that he would be able to get 
married quarters in 60 days. Upon complaining 
that the promise was not kept, it would not ap- 
pease a man to call his attention to the written 
contract that such quarters would be given “when 
available.” As one said: “It takes the heart out of 
a man to be told in the States that he can get 
married quarters and then he gets here and finds 
he must have his application in many months be- 
fore they are assigned.” 

In the printed matter distributed among Euro- 
peans there are misrepresentations; there is a pic- 
ture of a hotel for American whites which would 
lead common laborers to infer that they would eat 
in such buildings; there are mentioned in a mis- 
leading way pretty and hygienic houses for work- 
ers, and the opportunity of taking families and of 
purchasing clothes at the commissary made in the 
best factories of the United States as well as alluring 
statements with reference to recreation and other 
matters. 

Misrepresentations to prospective employes only 
react against the Government. 

There have been complaints at one point that 
members of the union were discriminated against 
and this has caused a great deal of dissatisfaction. 
There seems to be no doubt that some good men 
have been dismissed who were members of the 
union, but it is claimed by the master mechanic that 
non-union men have also been discharged. In other 
trades in the same shops the men are entirely or- 
ganized and there is, of course, no question of 
discriminating against unionists. Certain it is that 
the official complained against has tried honestly 
to live up to his convictions that there be no recog- 
nition of unions on a Government job. 


It seems to be begging the question of recognition 
when a committee of boilermakers will be listened to 
although not as representatives of the union, as all 
of the boilermakers belong to the union, and es- 
pecially when Secretary Taft meets the national 
officials of these same organizations and confers 
with them relative to matters concerning their men 
upon the Isthmus. 

There is no general discrimination against union- 
ists on the Isthmus, but there is a strong anti-union 
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Sentiment among officials and an unwillingness to 
deal with union committees. There is need of a 
clear and well defined policy in reference to dealing 
with committees or representatives of unions. 

OPPORTUNITY NOW FOR GRIEVANCES TO BE HEARD. 

Great credit is undoubtedly due to the preceding 
administration for organization work, but there was 
a policy of refusing to hear complaints of any kind 
which has brought to this admiuistration an accu- 
mulation of grievances and serious problems with 
which to deal. 

The chairman of the present commission has 
spent Sundays and the major portion of week 
days listening to complaints and making personal 
investigations. Confidence has thus been inspired 
and there is a general feeling of hopefulness. 

A CONCILIATION BOARD AND LABOR COMMISSIONER 

NEEDED. 

Discontent, due to bad food, favoritism in award- 
ing “married quarters,’ uncomfortable bachelor 
quarters, and such matters as dismissals, inequali- 
ties in wages, hours, or vacations, and relative to 
sick leave provisions, will be reduced greatly with- 
out doubt by the forming of a board to consider all 
labor grievances. Such a board is now contemplated 
‘by the chairman, whose intention it is to have upon 
it a representative of the commission, a represen- 
tative of the trade involved, and a representative 
of the foreman under whom the complainant works. 

However, the situation is so complicated that it 
would be impossible to equalize conditions unless a 
careful study were made by an expert labor com- 
missioner whose sole duty would be the consider- 
ation of labor matters. 

In the operation of the conciliation board to be 
established, the principle should be adopted that 
where a majority of the men belong to a union, 
that organization shall have the right to be heard 
by its committee. That principle was established 
by the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt, and the same rule has been 
adopted by many employers’ organizations making 
contracts with unions. Nearly every railroad in the 
United States has a contract with its engineers, 
firemen, trainmen, conductors, machinists, molders, 
blacksmiths, et cetera, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are non-unionists in every class. 

If, in establishing the policy of having griev- 
ances heard by a conciliation board an experienced 
labor commissioner should be employed, many griev- 
ances would be adjusted by him in the same manner 
as they are in the bituminous coal fields, in the 
building trades in New York, the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and many other organizations. 
If unable to personally adjust grievances, final ap- 
peal could be made to a joint board. The policy 
and practical operation of such a board could be 
determined readily by an experienced labor com- 
missioner, after looking over the field. The board 
contemplated by the chairman of the commission 
could well be made such a body for the final dispo- 
sition of matters which could not be settled by the 
labor commissioner. 

That the plan of having a permanent conciliation 
board to which grievances may be taken will allay 
discontent and resentfulness has already been proved 
by the result of hearings granted personally by the 
chairman of the commission. This board also would 
enable him to give more time to construction prob- 
lems. 

Such a conciliation board would prevent inter- 
ruption of work if it is thoroughly understood that 
grievances should be presented before and not 
after “striking” for nine times out of ten they 
would be adjusted. 

Appeal to such a board of conciliation should be 
final and remove the necessity of distressing the 
President and the Secretary of War with such de- 
tails. Furthermore, it is impossible, owing to the 
length of time which it takes to send communica- 
tions from the Isthmus and secure replies, to satis- 
factorily adjust grievances if decisions must be so 
awaited. 

The establishment of a conciliation board with 
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the resultant assurance that justice may be had 
would serve to attract a good class of laborers, 
for friends bring friends from the States if condi- 
tions are such that they write favorably of them. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


There were nine men blown to pieces during the 
investigation. They were employed in blasting where 
there is excavating. While in this particular case, 
the best powder foreman was in charge (and was 
killed), there is feeling that in general such fore- 
men are not proficient. In any event, it brought to 
mind the query as to whether the Government 
should provide for dependent families of the injured 
and killed. Now collections are made among the em- 
ployes for such funds. Damages are not recover- 
able from the Government in such cases as they 
are from private contractors in the United States. 
As recently as April, one suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis contracted in the service was denied 
the amount of compensation for leave of absence, 
when obliged to depart from the Isthmus perma- 
nently.” 


Tha report as quoted above is so clear and 
graphic in all its details that very little comment 
is necessary. It would be interesting to have the 
prices of food and clothing to complete the de- 
scription of the dissatisfaction in those respects. 

The eight hour day and a more or less complete 
recognition of the union applies only to the 4000 
mechanics; then there are 33,884 laborers who work 
from 10 to 14 hours a day—at wages not mentioned 
—and these laborers seem to have few privileges 
in regard to vacations, sick leave, and other things 
which tend to make conditions more endurable. 

It is noted that all the worst features in regard to 
food, housing, and conditions surrounding employ- 
ment apply to this 33,000 laborers. 

As the writer says in commenting on better food 
served during the investigation, it is well to know 
that better things are possible, and that they are, 
makes the bad conditions more reprehensible. 

There seems to be no doubt but that skilled me- 
chanics do fairly well as to material comforts. 
Indeed, letters on file at American Federation of 
Labor headquarters from skilled mechanics em- 
ployed on the Canal Zone bear out what this report 
says in regard to this class. 

It is the treatment of these many thousands of 
unskilled laborers—they who actually dig the ditch 
—which gives food for thought and makes one won- 
der if this Government, spending unlimited millions, 
can not do better for these, its employes. That 
they are comparatively unable to help themselves 
is all the more reason they should not be neglected. 

This report mentions the disposition among 
officials on the canal to refuse recognition to unions. 
A conciliation board and a labor commissioner to 
adjust grievances are suggested. Doubtless these 
would prove as valuable as they have in the States. 
The employes would probably not agree to have 
only one member of the board representing them as 
against a representative of the commission and a 
representative of the foreman. Instead of the fore- 
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man being represented, the third member should 
be impartial and as far as possible removed in in- 
terest from the two parties to the grievance. The 
general suggestion for the adjustment of grievances 
" good, and one wishes the report spoke with more 
confidence of the probability of its adoption. 

The report speaks favorably of the hospital sys- 

tem. Copies are given of circulars handed to em- 
ployes instructing them how to guard against ma- 
aria, 
Miss Beeks writes at considerable length on the 
lack of recreation for all classes of employes. She 
suggests the institution of popular amusements sim- 
ilar to Coney Island; also cafes, theatricals and 
club houses. The report very sensibly points out 
that suitable recreation and amusement are quite as 
necessary as the more material things of life. The 
suggestion is made that an amusement director be 
appointed and that the Government extend its good 
offices in the direction of providing some diversions, 
which would brighten what must now be the in- 
tolerable dullness of life on the Isthmus. 

The report brings to the reader the conviction 
that the construction of the canal is no passing 
event but a task which will require so much time 
in its accomplishment that the Government will do 
well to handle it practically as a permanent enter- 


prise. 
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AT THE THEATERS. 
Orpheum. 

Nance O’Neil has created the greatest sensa- 
tion ever known in vaudeville in this city. At 
every performance during the past week the 
Orpheum has been packed and great numbers 
have been unable to obtain even standing room. 
The week beginning this Sunday matinee will 
positively be Miss O’Neil’s last. By special re- 
quest she will present the “sleep walking scene” 
from Macbeth. Among the new people who 
will appear will be the Baggesens, Carl and Sap- 
phira, remarkable comedy jugglers, and the three 
Meers, who ‘style themselves comedians on the 
wire. Mayme Remington and her clever troupe 
of pickaninnies will be an amusing feature of the 
bill. 

Wigwam. 

Commencing Monday next this popular Mis- 
sion playhouse offers a very entertaining bill. 
It will be headed by Grant Churchill & Co, in a 
one-act industrial playlet entitled “The Billion- 

‘y Milton Francis Clark, and is sure to 
be favorably received. The other features in- 
clude Shedman’s trained dog circus, The Four 
Andersons, Baroness Von Zeiber, The Rose City 
Quartette and the Sawadas. 


Empire. 

The program at the Empire commencing Mon- 
day next is both long and strong. It includes 
the Newsboys’ Quartette, who have been appear- 
ing in the principal Eastern cities and who are 
really clever comedians and good singers. Lori- 
mer Johnstone and Caroline Cook, two popular 
comedy sketch artists, Prof. Drakos’ trained 
sheep and dogs, Dancing Davey in a novel dance 
act, Kauffman Bros., Chas. Leora in a sensational 
gymnastic act, Esco Ives, the popular baritone, 
Toteo & Co., with an aerial ladder act. 


Central. 

Commencing Monday next, Ernest Howell’s 
popular players will present “Her First False 
Step.” It is a play that has delighted thousands 
of people all over the world and undoubtedly 
will be played to crowded houses at every per- 
formance. From start to finish it abounds with 
startling situations, thrilling incidents, high ten- 
sion action and is full of heart interest. Sunday 
night will be the last performance of “The Out- 
law’s Christmas,” which is proving a great suc- 
cess, 
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THE LIVING WAGE. 

Whenever we consider the question of a living 
wage we want to ask ourselves what it is we mean 
by that term and try to define it clearly. Briefly 
then I would say that a girl who is putting her 
strength and her ability into her work, whether that 
be at a skilled trade or as an unskilled worker, 
should be entitled to earn a sufficient wage to make 
the following conditions possible: 

A room to herself; food to produce healthful living 
and efficient work; simple clothing; a chance for 
rest and recreation after the day’s work and on 
Sundays; time and opportunity for friendships; a 
two weeks’ vacation into the country and a possi- 
bility to save for emergencies by putting aside a 
certain sum each week. How large the wage must 
be to meet these conditions depends in a measure 
on the cost of living and I think that the follow- 
ing estimate will be considered a fair one for the 
cost of living in Chicago: 

THE WEEK’S EXPENSES. 
Rent for room 
Car fare 
Breakfasts 
Lunches 
Dinners 
Laundry 
Clothing 
Savings 
Dues 
Vacation Fund 


This estimate does not include incidentals like 
soap, medicine, daily paper, mendings, etc. nor 
possible emergencies like sickness. Neither does it 
take into account church affiliations, the privilege 
of giving to some friend in need, the right of recrea- 
tion in books, the right to an additional car fare on 
Sundays or evenings for the sake of a visit, a visit 
to the theater, etc. It should also be remembered 
that the laundry item will be very much larger than 
fifty cents a week during the summer months, when 
shirt waists must be worn and a clean one is almost 
a necessity every day in the week. It is very true 
that many girls wash and iron their own shirt waists 
as well as other clothing, but this means that they 
take the time evenings and on Sundays; the latter 
day being also generally used for the week's mend- 
ing. It is futile to think of life isolated from family 
obligations, from joy in friendship and comradeship. 
The demand that life be set to a fine issue is the 
normal demand that to all be given the opportunity 
to work out every gift of nature and to live out 
every faculty of mind and heart and body. 

Of course it will be objected that many girls 
live at home and, therefore, do not have to meet 
many of these incidental expenses. There are two 
answers to be made to this statement. In the first 
place thousands of girls living at home share the 
family’s expenses and pay their quota into the 
family treasury. Their expenses, therefore, are every 
whit as heavy as those of the girl who lives alone 
and the family obligations are more keenly recog- 
nized and therefore more likely to be met than if 
the girl lives away from a home life. But when 
the fact that the girl lives at home is given by the 
employer of the large factories or department stores 
as a reason for low wages, then we ought to re- 
member and insist upon its publicity that the fathers 
of brothers or, husbands who support these girls are 
the silent partners of these merchants. The silent 
partners are those who furnish capital to a busi- 
ness but have little or no participation in its man- 
agement and it would be well for the working men 
to ask themselves if they could not find a more 
profitable investment for their capital than by fur- 
nishing the means of support to their daughters 
whose work entitles them to a self-supporting wage. 

When we ask ourselves how best to obtain this 
living wage, we are sometimes met by the answer 
that education, by increasing the efficiency of the 
worker will also increase the wage, but it must not 
be forgotten that some of the most miserable wages 
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today are paid the skilled worker in the sewing 
trade. Again we are told that legislation may 
secure a minimum wage, but in America legisla- 
tion thus far, has remained an ineffective factor. 
No doubt the ballot in the hands of the working 
woman will be one of the most decisive methods 
by which she can command a hearing, but the great- 
est immediate opportunity and one within her reach 
is organization. The strongest force today helping 
wage-earning women obtain just renumeration, 
normal working hours and conditions which make 
healthful living and efficient work possible, is the 
trades union organization—Margaret Dreier Robins. 
poy eee Se 

THE LABOR EDITOR. 

BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 

There is a peculiar twist in the human mind which 
leads it to believe that a thing is so because it is in 
print. The fact that a newspaper has said thus 
and so is to most folks sufficient evidence that it 
is true. We need not stop to analyze this curious 
psychological delusion. 

To some editors this fact is a source of con- 
gratulation. But the true “moulder of public 
opinion” seeks to arouse the thinking machine of 
his constituency. He is really an educator. He is 
one of the most important factors in the develop- 
ment of the human race. But he is not infallible. 
He will be the first to admit it. He is tempted in 
all points like as we are, and he is not without sin. 

My observation of the labor editors of this coun- 
try has led me to have for them the greatest re- 
spect. Many of them are engaged in a most dif- 
ficult task. Often the support which is given them 
is insufficient to permit them to do their best work 
in behalf of labor. They should receive the most 
cordial co-operation of the rank and file, as well as 
that of the leaders. 

They are really very human. They are glad to 
receive helpful suggestions. They expect the 
“knocks” and they are not disappointed. But there 
are other ways of boosting the labor press. The 
editor appreciates it when he is told that he has said 
or done a good thing through his paper. Tell him 
about it. 

————— wm 
PRODUCTS OF NON-UNION LABOR. 
Trade unionists and their friends should remem- 
ber that the publications contained in the following 
list are produced under non-union conditions, the 
shorter workday being refused their union printers: 

The Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy III. 

All works of the Werner Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. 

All of the Butterick patterns and publications are 
produced by non-union labor. 

The Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the product of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

McClure’s Magasine, Century Magazine, Bookman, 
Smart Set, St. Nicholas, World’s Work, Black Cat, 
Monthly Magazine, Men and Women, the House- 
keeper, and Lippincott’'s Magazine. 

Good Housekeeping, Farm and Home, Orange 
Judd Farmer, New England Homestead, American 
Agriculturist and Current Events, printed by the 
Phelps Publishing Company, of Springfield, Mass. 

——_@—_____ 


Women clerks in Pittsburg (Pa.) department 
stores, who were warned that they would not be per- 
mitted in future to wear high pompadours while at 
work, have won their fight against the managers 
of the stores, and in future they will wear their hair 
any way they see fit. 
——_o—_-—__—__ 5 
Seth Low, of New York, treasurer of the In- 
dustrial Peace fund, has reported to Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor Straus that contribu- 
tions are being received. The fund is about 
$40,000, and it is hoped that it will grow to at 
least a million. 
a 
Most of the New Zealand miners are 
testing against the Government’s 
amendments to the Arbitration Act. 
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proposed 


Jas. G. Maguire 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 
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UNION TAILORS AND UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 
132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital... ++$1,200,000,00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.. 1.000,000,00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. 1,403, 755.68 
Deposits June 29, 1907... 38,156,931.28 
Total Assets es oer +-40,679,204.63 

Remittance may be made by Draft. Postoffice, or Wells, Fargo 
& Co.'s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, 

Office Hours: 10 0’clock A. M. to3 o'clock Pp. M., except Satur 
days to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M, 
to 8 o'clock p. M, for receipt of deposits only, 

OFFICERS—President, N, Ohlandt; First Vice - President, 
Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, Emil Rohte; Cashier. 
A. H. R, Schmidt: Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann: 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller: 
Goodfellow & Eells. General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS —N. Ohlandt. Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart. I. N. Walter J. W. Van Bergen, F. 
Titlmann, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 


BOTTLE BEER. 


SYLV BY 
2,000 DEALERS 


WHY ? 


DON’T BUY IT! DON’T READ IT! 
SATURDAY EVENING POST IS UNFAIR 


Free Car Ticket. 


For a refund of carfare present. this coupon to 
any of our representatives at 


HUNTINGTON PARK 


We have the LOCATION. 
Our Terms.—Lots $225.00 up. $5.00 a month. 
$25.00 deposit. No interest. No taxes, Free 
Improvements. Immediate possession. Free 
Insurance. Allowance made for sickness or loss 
of employment. 

On Bay Shore Cut Off. 

15 minutes. 5c fare. 

To reach Huntington Park, take San Mateo car 
at Fifth and Market Streets, out Mission every 
10 minutes. Don’t get off until you reach Hunt- 
ington Place. 


_ For map, views, car tickets and full informa- 
tion write, phone, or call. 


TUCKER CO. Owners of Huntington Park 
Phone Franklin 2848. 
106-108 Countryman Bldg., Van Ness at Ellis 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


) Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Antique Printing Co., 707 Franklin. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave, 

Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., §355 Washington. 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction.News, 51 Third. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & YY. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Wright Co., 22 Leavenworth 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

Seabed News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner-Travers Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 245 Minna. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Glissman Press, Inc., 188 Steiner. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 188 Brie. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 

Halle & Scott, 640 Commercial. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 

Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Latham & Emanuel, 510 Clay. 

La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

Leader, The, 648 Stevenson. 

Leland Printing and Publishing Co., 19 7th. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

McNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 


Pacific Printing and Engraving Co., Market, 


at Franklin. 
Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Polychrome Company, 214 Hyde. 
Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. . 
Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 
Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
Recorder, The, 643 Stevenzon. 
Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 
Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 
Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 
Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 
San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 
San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 151i Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Steckwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stoll) H. F. Co., 604 Mission. 
Sutter Press, 166 Valencia. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Terry Printing Co., 2488 Mission. 
Tibbitts, H. ™, 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Mealw Co., 1411 Post. 
Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. 
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BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 

Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 276-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second, 
Peer etarior Co., 544 Bryant. 
Thumbler Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
on & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Calkins Newspaper moc 24 Clay. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 825 BHighth, 
Oakland. 

McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 

Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbitts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, ‘391 Jessie. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council ef San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary W. C. Booth may be addressed as 


above. 
——_@a—_______ 
DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Couneil—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
$16 Fourteenth street. Szcretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 


mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 

p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 

Friday evening at 7:30 o’clock, at headquarters. 

Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Eintracht Hall, 12th nr. Folsom. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temyple, 316 4th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wadnes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—D. Kane, Business Agent, 
712 Hampshire. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet lst and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 8d Sundays, 2015 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 27—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet lst and 38d Mondays, 2025 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 24 and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Boat Builders—ist and 8d Thursdays, St. Helen 
Hall, Fifteenth and Market. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—I1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet ist 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters 1517A Golden Gate 
ave., meet 2d and 4th Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetety Employes—lst and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. f 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Sec’y, 16g4 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2nd and _ 4th Wednesda ys at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall. 316 14th. 


Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. 
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Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet 1st and 34 Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
Hes and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursda 8, Labor 
Counci! Hall, 316 14th. é 7 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet Saturday, 

discs eae ual, 24th ros, Fash. 
ass Bottle owers—Meet and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. nA 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3rd Thursda 8s McNam- 
ara Hall, 14th bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 1382 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 

Janine o Meet i Sund aM 

anitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3 onday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. i vis 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
1834 Ellis. 

Laundry Wagon MDrivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 34 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 8—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Secretary, F. Barbrack, 1741 Blake St., 
Berkeley. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, B36 lsth. 

Molders Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Maral olishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 2520 

oward. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at h+adquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

gig > Ps Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 417 

aight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—Eintracht Hall, Twelfth St., 
4th Monday. 


Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Tuesdays, 


Hall, 316 14th. 

Pust Office Clerks——l1st Polito Hall, 
16th het. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet list Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—-Meet 24 Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. ; 
Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 

quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Mee: 1st and 38d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
rere Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

16 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and _ Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p.m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. : 

ee ee eaee 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d ana 

olsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet list Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 


day. 

Telephone Operators—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 8d Tues- 
days, 1] a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Typographical, No. 21— Headquarters, 312 14th. 
Will J. 'rench, Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 
316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 1675 Market. 

Underiakers—Mcct 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 


sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 

Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 

Octavia and Laguna Sts. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers. No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 1675 Market, St. George’s Hall. 


——_——_@___ — 
Demand union-labeled products on all occasions. 


16 LABOR CLARION. 


oe B. KATSCHINSK| 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 
1549 FILLMORE STREET, near GEARY 


‘EXCLUSIVE 2. Bs man that first introduced Union-stamped shoes in 
HATTERS | alifornia. 


“The man that always was and is a staunch friend of Union 


J. C. MEUSSDORFFER SONS | labor.” 


“The man that employs none but Union clerks.” 
909-FILLMORE-909 | | wt ade ak fap ae 
Between McAllister and Fulton ; e only shoe house in San Francisco displaying the Union 


store card—the only store recognized by both the Building 
HATS $2.50 TO $5.00 } Trades and Labor Council as a Union store. 


UNION MADE Tell your fellow unionist about this. We want them all 
to know it. Union men should trade at a Union store that 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. sells honest Union-stamped shoes at an honest price. 
Undertakers , 

The fi f McFadd McBrearty & G «ec ’ . . 
having dissolved pasiaieratib, all bills due the late THE CONSTRUCTOR” Tan Oil-G rain 
firm are payable at the rarlors of Sam’] McFadden eR 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. WORKING SHOE idle Waterproof Shoes 


“SAVE MONE Y at F 12 INCHES HIGH 


BUY DIRECT S : $4.00 
BE YOUR OWN AGENT ie: aN - Union 
We will allow 10 per cent com- ra ,, . Stamped 


mission to any person who will : 
bring in this ad, and buy a : % . »- UNION 


STAMPED 
NEW DOMESTIC ounss as 


ALL MAKES of machines at VERY LOW PRICES. 
CHEAP DROP HEAD MACHINES from $16.50 to $22.50, 


J. W. EVANS, AGENT 


Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 1658 O'Farrell, near Fillmore —— scence ee An ‘ideal shoe for the man who works. out- 
doors. A guarantee for dry feet and a pre- 
ventive of colds. The hand-sewed soles make 


® Made of the best grade of veal kip, double | them absolutely comfortable, and the finest of 

U M d standard, screwed soles; a shoe that others i ond stock and oak-tanned soles assure a shoe 
h: 3.00 for. of unsurpassing service. $ 

hion lvViade ||| F ez: $2.00 | currncs  - - «= «$4.00 


OUR PRICE ss = x = ° 


C L O T H | N G WE HAVE A COMPLETE LINE OF UNION-STAMPED SHOES FOR WORK OR DRESS, 


PRICED FROM $2.00 TO $5.00, ALL LEATHERS, ALL STYLES 


Our tailors are all union men— 
all our clothing, both ready-made WINTER IS . COMING 
and made to measure bears the KEEP WARM 
union label. We operate under 
the same conditions that we main- 
tained before the fire. As every 


San Francisco unionist knows we 
are the only concern that adheres 
strictly to union principles—han- 
dle the best merchandise on earth a cE L en 


at positively the lowest prices 


Gar ligne hick eneeeia ae 2011-2013 Suman ST. Bet. Pine and California Sts. 


der the union system sells direct 


to you. We save you money on | Union Members, Be Consistent 
tey ER \wccns vox” Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


2 Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had !! 
= STAMP z you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer ot 
UNION Z Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


S N W. d & : The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in phe 
e ® oo Oo. = i Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfa'r, 


Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Call on us for your Underwear. Blue Flannel! Shirts--- 
We have what iH OL 


Downtown my 730 pareet ae s ; 
t tore, : 
West Store’ Washington and Litt Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


